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PENNSYLVANIA RAIL ROADS. 


Report relative to the use of the Pennsylvania Rail 
Roads.—Mr. Keating, chairman. Read in the House 
of Representatives, March 14, 1834. 


The Committee to whom was referred, on the 9th of 
December last, so much of the Governor’s message as 
relates to the transportation on, and use of the rail roads 
of this Commonwealth, Report: 


That they have investigated the subject committed 
to them, with all the deliberation which it required; 
and that they herewith submit a bill embracing the re- 
sult of their inquiries. 


The novelty of the subject, and the difficulties which 
surround it, will at once appear from the fact, that in 
the course of their investigations, the committee have 
met with no parallel case, to which they could look for 
conclusive information. All the rail roads in this coun- 
try, and all those in great Britain, (so far as your cot- 
mittee know, ) are owned by private companies; and no 
information was within their reach, in relation to the 
rail roads on the continent of Europe, which could be 
available in this case. 

Having, therefore, no precedent to guide them, in re- 
lation to rail roads made by a state or government, the 
committee were obliged to confine themselves to the 
investigation of the general principles applicable to the 
case, to the analogies to be derived from the experience 
of private companies, and to the opinions of enlighten- 
ed and experienced men. 


The first general principle they considered, was, what 
was the object of these works’—whether intended to 
benefit a large trade, carried on a long line of public 
works; or to facilitate the intercourse between points 
not far distant from each other? Thus the first inquiry 
is, undoubtedly, was the Philadelphia and Columbia 
rail road made to benefit the great trade between the 
east and west,between the Allegheny and the Lakes on 
the one side, and the Delaware on the other; or was it 
chiefly intended for the readier and cheaper transpor- 
tation to the market of Philadelphia, of the various pro. 
duce of the rich counties of Chester and Lancaster? 
After it shall be decided which of these objects is the 
most important; to the accomplishment of that object, 
the plan must be made to conform. Upon this point, 
the committee believe there can be nodoubt, The great 
resources of the State could not have been appealed to; 
three miilions of the public money would not have been 
expended to facilitate any intercourse of a local and 
limited character. Ifa State is ever justifiable in un- 
dertaking a great work of this kind, it can only be 
where the benefits are to be general,and where the ad- 
vantages of them can be felt in the remotest corners of 
her territory. In looking back to the history of our 
public improvements, we obtain proof that this was 
really the object first had in view. The public-spirited 
citizen who for so many years devoted his time and his 
best abilities to the promotion of the improvement of 
the State, and who has, in a measure, identified his 
name with them, appears to have been the first who 
brought the subject before the Legislature. In H. R. 
vol. 1, 1826—7, we find that on the 21st of March, Mr. 
Lehman introduced the following resolution: 

Vor. XIII. 29 
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** Whereas the State of Maryland has incorporated a 
company, with a view of intersecting the Pennsylvania 
canal, for the purpose of conveying the trade of Penn- 
sylvania to Baltimore: And whereas, &c. Therefore, 


‘*Resolved, That the committee on inland navigation 
and internal improvement, be instructed to consider the 
expediency of requiring the board of canal commission- 
ers to make suitable examinations, within the present 
year, with a view to the aforesaid objects, and to make 
report early in the ensuing session of the Legislature; 
and also to make report in relation to the practicability 
and probable cost of a rail way along the valley of the 
Susquehanna, from the Pennsylvania canal to Columbia, 
and from thence through the city of Lancaster to Phila- 
de\phia.” 

And in their report of Dec. 28, 1827, the canal commis- 
sioners observe, that they believe that a communication 
from Columbia, by rail way,to Philadelphia, is decidedly 
preferable. Regarding this rail way as an important fea- 
ture in the system of improvement, they have been 
gratified to find, that from the bank of the Susquehan- 
na, (for surmounting which a stationary engine will be 
required, ) the limit of graduation for locomotive ma- 
chinery, may be preserved the whole distance to the 
city of Philadelphia. 2 

Thus, it is evident that this road was undertaken with a 
view, principally, to facilitate the great eastern and west- 
ern trade, and that no systemshould be adopted which 


can, in any manner,impair its usefulness in this respect— 


that the great object being the reduction of the price of 
transportation for heavy and bulky articles of compara- 
tively little intrinsic value, but carried from remote parts 
of the State, no regulation should be made which may in 
the least create a tax upon this trade, by increasing the 
price of transportation upon the rail road, It behoves 
the Legislature to bear in mind, that the lumber, the 
coal, the iron, the grain, the flour, the whiskey, the 
salt, &c. &c. of the west, are articles of comparatively 
low price, many of which now struggle with difficulty 
in the port of Philadelphia, against the importations 
from eastern or transatlantic ports—and that any regula- 
tion tending to check or to impede transportation, or 
to raise the price of freights, is a direct tax upon the 
trade, upon the industry, whether agricultural, com- 
mercial or manufacturing, of Pennsylvania, injuring our 
means of competition with foreign industry, both at home 
and abroad. It is a bounty given to the foreigner, with- 
out any equivalent to ourselves. Let us, therefore, in 
the system of management of our road, discard every 
prejudice, whether resulting from pre-conceived ideas, 
or from local interests, and view the question in its 
broadest light, as one affecting the whole industry of 
Pennsylvania. 

The great objects of transportation are, economy, 
rapidity, and certainty; and to these three items, all 
others should be made to yield, 

Applying these principles, we shall next inquire— 

1. What kind of power should be used on the 
road? 

2. Whether it should be a high road or not? 

3. By whom the motive power should be owned? 

4, By whom the cars should be owned? 


After which, we shall be able to arrive at safe con- 
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clusions, as to the provisions of a law to regulate trans- | former, even after making large allowances for the ex- 
portation on our roads, pense of repair to the road and of deterioration to the 

The first question is, as to the power? ‘Two kinds | engines. Although the committee would not feel them- 
may be used, animal or mechanical—horse or steam | selves at liberty to exhibit in a report of this kind, facts 
power. If we examine the profile of the Columbia rail | which were communicated to them for their own infor- 
road, we will find its grade constantly varying; part of | mation, in relation to the operations of a private com- 
it ascending and another part descending; varying | pany, they are enabled to state, that after making all 
through a grade,from a dead level to an inclination | reasonable allowances, the expense by horse power is 
of forty-five feet per mile. This naturally leads us to the at least one-third greater than that by engines,and that 
conclusion, that the power must be such that it should | after the improvements suggested by experience shall 
pass with equal facility (though with varying rapidity) | be introduced, the economy will probably be much 
through «ll the changes of grade, of an ascent of forty- | greater. The road does not suffer materially from the 
five feet per mile, ora descent of the same steepness— | use of the engines, and the transportation is more re- 





and it is evident that no horse power can effect this. He) 
cannot drag up hill the same weight that he can draw | 
down hill, unless the load be much less than a maxi. | 
mum, in which case there is great loss of power, and | 
great additional expense, It has been suggested that ! 
the power might be increased, by having spare horses | 
stationed along the line, at such points as would present | 
additional resistance—but this is inapplicable in a road | 
presenting so many and such varieties of grade as the | 
Columbia rail road. 

arr’ is well known that scarcely can two horses 
be found possessed of the same speed; all the horses 
must be made, however, to travel at an uniform rate 
upon a rail road, and-as the load cannot be shifted ac- 
cording to the ever varying strength of each, it follows 
that the average will occasion great injury to the weak- 
er horses, while the stronger ones will not work at their 
maximum of strength, which of course produces an ad- 
ditional expenditure. | 

This evil is more sensibly felt in proportion to the 
increased length of the road; as the engine (while sup- | 
plied with fuel and water, and well oiled, ) continues to | 
work for any reasonable time without injury or impair- | 
ment of its effect, while the power of the horse is con- | 
stantly impaired by the fatigue of his muscles, until at | 
last it becomes necessary to relieve him, which occa- 
sions much loss of time. In point of speed, likewise, | 








gular, systematic, and under control, 

The opinions of experienced men have been obtain- 
ed upon this point, and while it would be easy to ad- 
duce the authority of many persons, they will be satis- 
fied with referring the House to the letter of Moncure 
Robinson, Esq.* addressed to a committee of this House, 
last year, and which is attached to this report, and to 
the opinion of the canal commissioners, as expressed 
in a special report lately made to the Senate. 

The single item of economy in the making and keep- 
ing in repair of the horse path, is an object worthy of 
attention. The making of the horse path on sixty 
miles of double track, is estimated by the canal com- 
missioners at eighty-five thousand dollars; and the an- 
nual expense of repair of horse path, is estimated by 
Mr. Gray,at three hundred dollars per mile per annum, 
ora yearly expenditure of upwards of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, which will be rendered entirely unneces- 
sary by the use ef steam power. 

Nor is there any reason to apprehend that the curves 
on the Columbia rail road will interfere with the securi- 
ty of engines, as the curves between the two planes are 
larger than those on other roads upon which such en- 
gines are successfully used. 

The next inquiry is, whether they should be consid- 
ered as high roads or not?) The committee come to the 
conclusion, that the high way principle is entirely inap- 


great advantages are derived from the use of locomo. | plicable on a road upon which a large trade is intended 
lives, since their rate of travelling on such a line as the | to pass, and that the exclusive use of locomotive engines 
Columbia road, with the heaviest loads, need not be | makes it inexpedient as well as improper to open it asa 
under ten miles an hour, while a horse should not, when | high road. Uponthis point the committce are aware 
loaded, travel faster than two and a half miles, to pro- | that an impression has existed with many, that the high 
duce his maximum of effect. | way principle is the old and established system, and 


Reasoning from analogy and theory,we conclude that | 
horse power should not be used where locomotive en- | 
gines can work with safety. Experience confirms this 
position. 

There is searcely a rail road of any extent, admitting | 
the use of steam power, in which it is not chiefly or | 
wholly used, In England, the Liverpool and Manches- | 
ter, the Stockton and Darlington rail road, and others, | 
the St. Etienne and Lyons roadin France. In the United 
States, we have as instances, the Baltimore and Ohio, | 
the Baltimore and Susquehanna in Maryland, the Pe- | 
tersburg and Roanoke in Virginia, the Charleston and | 
Hamburg in South Carolina,the New Castle and French- | 
town in Delaware, the Camden and Amboy in New 
Jersey, the Hudson and Mohawk, and the Schenecta- | 
day and Saratoga rail roads in New York, and in our own | 
State the Philadelphia, Germantown and Norristown | 
rail road, and the Little Schuylkill rail road, on almost 
all of which,horse power was at first used,and on which 
it has since been in part or wholly replaced by locomo- 
tive engines, with great advantage. It is understood 
that on all these roads, engines will be used exclusive- 
ly in preference to horses, as soon as the necessary ar- 
rangements can be made to dispense with the latter. 

Upon this point the committee are also permitted to 
refer more at large to.the experience obtained on a road 
in this Commonwealth, upon which a large trade was 
carried last summer, and experiments carefully made, 
witha view to ascertain the comparative expense of 
transportation by engines and horse power, and in 
which there was a decided advantage in favour of the 


that the attempt to restrict it, is an innovation. This is 
entirely an erroneous impression. If rail-roads were in 
every respect analogous to turnpike roads or canals, the 


| opinion might be correct; but differing as they do en- 


tirely in their construction and use, the position is unte- 
nable. Weare, on the contrary, justified in asserting, 
that no rail road of any great length, or of great travel, 
has ever been considered asa high way, In England, 
all the rail-roadsin use, except the Surry and Croydell, 
are used exclusively by the companies that own them. 
It has not been in our power to procure the charters of 
many of the rail road companies of this State, but we 
can cite many in which the exclusive principle is dis- 
tinctly admitted; and these will be found to include 
most if not all those which are now extensively used: 
such for instance as the Baltimore and Ohio, and the 
Baltimore and Susquehanna rail roads, the New Castle 
and Frenchtown, the Petersburg, the Chesterfield, the 
Charleston and Hamburg, the Mohawk and Hudson, the 
Saratoga and Schenectady, &c. &c. Moreover, the same 
principle is distinctly recognized in the Mad River and 
Lake Erie rail road company’s charter, and in several 
others before us. We are therefore warranted in the 
assertion, that the legislation, not only in Great Britain, 
but also in New York, Ohio, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and South Carolina, distinctly recognize the im- 
possibility of admitting the high way principle. _ The 
committee refer the House to the previously published 
opinions of the canal commissioners, of Mr. Gay, &c., 


*See Reg Vol. xi. page 232. 
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and would chiefly invite the attention of the House to 
Mr. Robinson’s opinion. In practice there is no road of 
any length, which has been found to answer on the high 
way principle. The best instance is unquestionably the 
Minehill and Schuylkill Haven rail road, whose length 
however is only ten and a half miles; and which being 
used only for a descending coal trade, horse power of- 
fers no analogy with a great State improvement like 
the Pennsylvania rail roads. In England we know of 
but one road that isa high way—it is the Sorry and 
Croydell, which isa train road, (not a’ rail road,) and 
which has never been either productive or valuable. 

On the high way principle, it would be impossible to 
securé a constant, expeditious and cheap transportation 
for all goods coming to Columbia. Transporting com- 
panies might probably be formed, who would attempt 
to carry the whole produce from Pittsburg to Philadel- 
phia, and whose object and interest it would be to drive 
off all competi'ion. The great out-lay of money requir- 
ed to keep up a constant line of engines and cars on the 
road, would soon throw the business into very few hands, 
over whom there would be neither check nor control, 
All the evils of a monopoly would exist, without any of 
its advantages; while all the evils of competition might 
still continue—an occasional understanding between 
companies would produce great fluctuations in the prices 
of freight and transportation, coming on suddenly and 
taking the distant merchant unawares. This is not a 
gratuitous sup position—we have seen these fluctuations 
upon every high way in the United States. The acci- 
dents which occasionally occur on our turnpike roads, 
by the racing of stage coaches, would recur with the 
more frequency on our rail roads, on account of the 
greater dangers resulting from carelessness or inatten- 
tion, The strictest police could not guard against them; 
as it would be impossible to determine, with precision 
the causes of accidents and the persons through whose 
agency they had occurred. Instances might be men- 
tioned, from the personal experience of your committee, 
in which trains of cars travelling in the same direction, 
on the same road, and belonging to the same owners, 
haye, by the inattention of their drivers, been suddenly 
brought into contact, occasioning loss of property, and 
death to horses, or damage toengines. Such cases are 
more likely to occur where the property would be own- 
ed by different individuals, 

An attempt at a strict police, on ahighway, would be 
in truth ineffectual; but it vould be attended witha 
great deal of petty litigation, of heart-burning, of real 
or alleged injustice or oppression. 

By placing the business under one management, the 
utmost economy could be obtained; and of course the 
trade of Pennsylvania would be benefited, and the tra- 
vel on the road greatly increased. 

Having come to the conclusion that the use of horses 





transported entirely by the United States, It was soon 
found, however, that all the advantages resulting there- 
from, would more readily attend short contracts, say for 
four years.— There is more economy. Individuals work- 
ing on their own account, under a strict supervision, are 
obliged to pay more attention to it than could be obtain- 
ed from salaried officers. ‘The difficulty of the selec- 
tion of proper officers, the dangers from an increase of 
patronage, the want of a balancing ov checking power 
to prevent injustice, are among a few of the evils inci- 
dent to the conferring this duty upon salaried officers. 
For such men, there would be no motive (exclusive of 
a sense of duty) to produce an increase of travel on the 
road; since the more frequently it was used, the greater 
would ie their duties, without any additional compen- 
sation. 

With acontractor, the case would be different. To 
him the increased travel or transportation would be a 
source of increased gain. It would be his duty to pro- 
cure assistance on the best terms, and of the best kind. 
His own interest would soon satisfy him that no imper- 
fect cars or engines, no new and untried inventions, 
green from the brain of the inventor, could be advanta- 
geously applied on such a road, In the hands of such 


of experiment. Closely superintended in the execution 
of his contract, by a proper officer appointed by the 
canal commissioners, uncer the sanction of the Govern- 
or, there would be every desirable security for the pro- 
per use of the road. The State engineer would act as 
an umpire between the public and the contractor, and 
his decision might be with or without appeal. In order 
to make this plan unexceptionable, it merely requires 
that the duties of the contractor should be carefully 
pointed out to him, and that the execution of the con- 
tract should be strictly enforced. ‘The amount to be 
charged per ton per mile, for all kinds of goods, being 
specified in the contract, and he being bound to carry 
) it for all on the same terms, a maximum price of trans- 
| portation might be obtained, advantageous to the 
| whole State. Having the exclusive use of the road, it 
| would be made his duty to keepa register, in which all 
| goods should be entered, in the order in which they 
were presented for transportation; and he should be 
bound to transport them in the same order, and within 
a certain time fixed inthe contract; which would insure 
impartially and celerity to the transportation of goods. 
Any neglect or omission would be reported to the engi- 
neer, whose duty it would be to see justice done, and 
the contract duly executed, or the penalties thereof en- 
forced. 
There is in such a contract, offered to the highest 
bidder and open to all applicants, no injustice or hard- 
| ship to the community at large. It is consulting the 
public good, to establish such regulations as will make 


: contractor, it would become a matter of business, not 


ought not to be permitted, and that the highway prin- | the road most useful. Such a contract would be anala- 
ciple is inadmissible; the committee proceed to inquire, | gous to a mail contract, of which no one complains as 
in the third place, by whom should the motive power | an arbitrary measure of Government. ‘There is as yet 
be owned? Two plans have been offered, both deser- | no common law in relation to the use of rail roads—there 
ving of great consideration. ‘The one to place it in the | can be no rights acquired at common law to provide 
hands of the agents of the State; the other, to farm it out | for, ‘The State has made a rail road at an immense 


to contractors. At the first blush, it would seem that 
the former were the more desirable. It strikes the at- 
tention, as the fairer and more efficient mode, that 
which keeps the control of the road most in the power 
of the State. If there must be a monopoly, all would be 
disposed to yield it rather to the State than to an indi- 
vidual, But the advantages are rather apparent than 
real—the plan is more plausible than substantially good 
On the continent of Europe, all agencies of an analagous 
character are in the hands of government; in Great 
Britain, they have with more propriety been placed in 
those of a contractor; and in this country we have, in 
cases nearly parallel, found great advantage in farming 
out such undertakings. No better instance can be found, 
than in the post-office department. It was at one time 
thought, and we believe attempted, to have the mail 


expense, and has a right to say in what manner it shall 
be used. 

4. The next question is, by whom the cars should be 
‘owned? It has been recommended, and from respecta- 
ble sources, that while the motive power could not be 
in the hands of every one, the cars might be owned by 
| individuals. This the committee regret to dissent from. 

Nothing could be more unjust, than to throw either up- 
on the Commonwealth or upon individuals, the expense 
of dragging cars which were not made of the best mate- 
rials or in the best manner. Any one acquainted with 
rail roads and cars, must know that the power required 
to draw one car, sometimes is two or three time3 as great 
as that required for a car of apparently similar construc- 
tion, and coming out of the same shop. If the cars be- 
long to the owner of the motive power, it will be his in- 
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terest to find out and correct the deficiency of the hard 
running car—but if they belong to individuals, no such 
interest exists; and provided the inspection on the road 
can be passed, each will be anxious to make cars after 
his own pecular notions of economy or fitness, The 
inspection of a car, when finished, is not an easy thing— 
nor can it be a satisfactory one, unless it be taken to 
pieces. It must be an inspection of parts; an inspection 
of materials before they are used; an inspection of work- 
manship as it proceeds in the shop, which can alone in- 
sure a good running car. If the owner of the motive 
pee also own the cars, he may have his own shops, 
1is own foreman, and insure a proper construction of 
cars. 


Again, nothing is more injurious to a road than a 
badly running car. It may press against the curves— 
it may injure the rails, &c. If the cars belong to the 
owner of the motive power, the inspection and control 
of the state engineer becomes easier and more effect- 
ive; but if his attention be divided by numberless petty 
workshops along the road, his superintendence must of 
course be less efficient. Again, suppose an accident 
occurs in the breaking of an axle or wheel,on the road, 
while travelling at great rapidity with steam power, on 
whom is the loss to fall? It may have resulted from 
the wilful use of inferior, but cheaper materials, which 
the sordid economy or ignorance of the maker of a car, 
may have told him was “ strong enough” for the pur- 
pose, while no other person would have thought of 
using it. Such accidents may occur—much property 
may be injured—lives may be lost—the road materially 
impaired—while the unconscious individual was merely 
trying an experiment as to the sufficiency of some iron 
in his shop. 

If the cars belong to the owners of the motive pow- 
er, there isa remedy. Let him be made by his con- 
tract, the insurer for the safe delivery of all goods en- 
trusted to his care—the insurer against all risks what 
ever, whether from accidents of the engines, from 
combustion of goods, from damages by breaking of 
cars, from robberies or neglect on the road. It will be 
his interest then to avoid such accidents. 


Such are the general principles which, in the opi- 
nion of the committee, should guide in making a con- 
tract of this kind. The duration of the contract is a 
matter of doubt; they have fixed it at the shortest pos- 
sible period, say three years, with a clause, that if at 
the expiration of that time a new contractor should out- 
bid the former, or if the State should refuse to continue 
to let the road out, then the new contractor or the 
State should be bound to take the property in the pos. 
session of the contractor, such as engines,cars &c., at a 
fair valuation or appraisement, if he should so require 
it. Such terms are in all mail contracts, and present no 
novelty. 


Were the road finished and of established character, 
and could we hope to get at once good proposals for 
it, the committee would cheerfully have extended the 
lease; but as the first term must nece-sarily be an ex- 
perimental one, it has been thought best to make it as 
short as possible, consistent with obtaining any bids. 
The committee doubt not that there is already forming, 


in this country, a class of men experienced in the use | 


of rail roads, who, backed by some friends, will be- 
come regular bidders for such contracts hereafter, in 
the same manner that a class of experienced and re- 
spectable mail contractors has been formed in every 
part of the country. While we admit the propriety of 
having almost all public works done by contract, as be- 
ing the cheapest, most efficient, and most satisfactory 
manner; the committee do not see why the use of rail- 
roads alone, should be exempted from this system. 

The bill which they herewith report, differs but little 
from that reported by a select committee, and which 
passed this House last year, but was lost in the Senate, 
from the lateness of the season. 


It makes it the duty of the Governor to advertise for 
proposals, and should he receive satisfactory ones, to 
execute a contract for the use of the road, with the 
highest and best bidder—the terms of the contract to 
be previously prepared by an experienced engineer, to 
be appointed by the canal commissioners, and to be 
thrown into proper legal form by the Attorney Gene- 
ral; the whole being revised and approved of by the 
Governor. Should the Governor, however, receive no 
satisfactory bids, (of which he is left the sole judge, ) 
then he to appoint one or more agents of transporta- 
tion, whose duty it will be to provide the necessary en- 
gines, cars, &c. and attend to the transportation, on 
such terms as the canal commissioners, under the direc- 
tion of the Governor, shall fix and determine. 


In the meanwhile, the bill authorizes the canal com- 
missioners to consult some experienced rail-road engi- 
neer, as to the lucation of water stations, warehouses, 
&c., and under his direction to canse the same to be 
erected; and also authorizes them to purchase or con- 
tract at once for the manufacture of six locomotive en- 
gines, to be completed as soon as possible, and which, 
when completed, they are to transfer to the contractor 
at cost, should any contract be made. 


The committee were aware of all the difficulties 
with which the subject is beset, and they have endea- 
voured to steer clear of the most formidable ones. 
They have trusted to experience, wherever its results 
could be obtained. They have consulted the most emi- 
nent engineers in the country, and they now submit the 
whole subject to the attention of the Legislature, con- 
scious that as no perfect scheme can be devised at first, 
it is best to adopt, inthe outset, such a plan as, in its 
future modificatious, will involve least sacrifice of pri- 
vate property, and fewer claims for remuneration for 
damages to the same. 





REPORT ON THE COAL TRADE. 
(Continued from page 218.) 
APPENDIX. 


In Senate, March 12, 1833. 


A motion was made by Mr. Packer and Mr. Krebs, 
and read as follows: 


Whereas numerous applications have recently been 
made to the Legislature, for the incorporation of com- 
panies for the mining and transportation of coal. And 
whereas this valuable mineral may now be regarded as 
the staple product of the state; and while every neces- 
sary legislative encouragement should be given to foster 
and protect an interest so closely identified with the 
prosperity and the wealth of the state, individual inter- 
ests should be guarded with peculiar care, and their en- 
terprise and industry encouraged: Therefore, to the 
end that this important interest, its history and opera- 
tions, yet in their infancy, be more fully understood, 
be it 


Resalved, That a committee be appointed to investi- 
gate the present state of the coal trade within this Com- 
monwealth, and the history of the mining operations 
generally, with a view to ascertain the effect of incor- 
porated companies, (with mining and trading  privi- 
leges,) on the progress of the business, and the im- 
provement and prosperity of the country; and to inquire 
what further legislative provisions are necessary to 
protect, facilitate and encourgage this branch of indus- 
try, and make report to the Senate at the next Session 
of the Legislature. 


Which was adopted, and March 19, 1833, ordered, 
that Messrs. Packer, Krebbs, Hopkins, Smyser, and 
Rogers, be said committee. 
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No. 1. 

Queries submitted to the Coal dealers of Schuylkill 
county by the committee appointed by the Senate of 
Pennsylvania, to investigate the state of the Coal 
Trade, &c. &c. 

1. How long have you been engaged in the Coal 
trade, and do you operate under a charter, or in your 
private capacity? State generally the extent of your 
operations, with such particulars as you may deem per- 
tinent to the inquiry before the committee. 

2. State as nearly as you can recollect, the number 
of principal and lateral rail roads in the Schuylkill Coal 
region—the extent of miles—what portion of them was 
made by incorporated companies, having mining privi- 
leges—what portion by individuals—what portion by 
companies not having mining privileges—when made 
and their respective cost? 

3. Have the mines now opened, and the rail roads 
and other improvements now completed in the region 
been worked and occupied during the present season, | 
to the extent of their capacity? If not, what amount | 
of coal in your opinion, are they capable of sending to 
market yearly. 

4. From your knowledge and experience in the coal 
business, do you consider the incorporation of compa- 
nies necessary to its successful prosecution? 

5. How are individual coal dealers affected by the 
acts and operations of incorporated coal companies; 
and what effect, if any, has been produced by the ex- 
tension of time and charters granted to certain compa- 


nies by the last Legislature? 





6. What do you consider to be the effect of incorpo- 
rated companies upon the general prosperity of the 
country; and wherein does a population or community, 
growing up under such companies, differ from that cre- 
ated by individual operators in the Coal business? 

7. In the present state of improvements in the Coal 
region, what amount of capital‘is requisite to a proper 
and successful prosecution of the Coal business? 

8. Can the mining and transportation of coal be car- 
ried on as economically by individuals as by incorporat- 
ed companies? 

9. Do you consider the means of individual Coal 
dealers in the region, competent to supply the mar- 
ket? 

10. Is not the consumption of Coal increased by hav- 
ing a constant supply in market; and what has been 
the average rate of increase from the opening of the 
Coal trade to the present time? 

11. What amount of capital do you suppose has been 
invested by individuals in the Coal business and improy- 
ments connected therewith? 

12. What is the number of boats now used in the 
Coal trade on the Schuylkill Navigation, by individuals 
and companies respectively; and what quantity of Coal 
are they capable of sending to market yearly? 

13, What number of Colliery establishments is now 
worked by individuals in the Coal region,and how many 
by incorporated companies? 


No, 2. 


Answers by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 
to the questions proposed by th: Committee of the 
Senate of Pennsylvania. . 

Puitapetpara, November 20, 1833. 
Answer to Questions 1, 2, 3. 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company originat- 
ed under ‘‘an act to improve the nagivation of the river 
Lehigh,’* granted to Josiah White, Geo. F. A. Hauto, 
and Erskine Hazard, on 20th March, 1818. They were 
incorporated 13th February, 1822, and the rights and 
privileges conferred by the above mentioned act were 
cgnfirmed to them by the charter. They commenced 
the improvement of the Lehigh in August 1818, and by 
the close of 1819, conanited a descending navigation 
in the first grand section of that river by a system of ar- 


tificial freshets, and also a regularly graded turnpike 
road, nine miles long from the coal mines to the landing 
in Mauch Chunk. These improvements were the first 
of their kind in the United States. The navigation by 
artificial freshets was continued until superseded by tie 
canal which was completed in July 1829. The descend- 
ing navigation above mentioned was inspected, and the 
governor’s license to collect tolls upon it, obtained Ja- 
nuary 17, 1823. 

The canal is forty-five feet at bottom, sixty feet at the 
surface, and five feet depth of water. The locks upon 
it are one hundred feet long by twenty-two feet wide, 
calcalated for boats of one hundred and fifty tons, and 
admit the passage of two Delaware canal boats at a time, 
The whole is constructed in the most substantial man- 
ner, and protected by heavy slope walls, wherever it is- 
exposed to the action of the river. This navigation is 
forty-six and three-fourth miles long, and overcomes a 
fall in that distance of three hundred and sixty feet, 
having forty-seven lift locks, two of which also act as 
guard locks, six guard locks and eight dams across the 
Lehigh. There is sufficient water at the lowest time to 
fill the locks every five minutes. It was inspected, and 
the Governor’s license to take toll on it obtained, July 
8, 1829. 

The company have two rail roads. The first was 
constructed from Mauch Chunk to the great coal mines, 
seven miles of it on the graded turnpike above men- 
tioned. The remaining two miles were graded, (in the 
winter of 1829) all the materials procured, and the 
whole superstructure of the road finished in five months, 
and in the balance of that year, twenty-five thousand 
one hundred and ten tons of coal were brought down 
it,to Mauch Chunk. This was the first rail road exceed- 
ing three miles in length, in the United States, Its 
length, together with that of its branches, now exceeds 
sixteen and a half miles, single track. The cost of this 
road was sixty thousand dollars, in addition to the cost 
of the old turnpike. It has one self-acting inclined plane 
at the river, about seven hundred and fifiy feet long, 
and two hundred and fifteen feet descent. 

The other rail road extends from Mauch Chunk to the 
mines lately discovered on Room run,and was complet- 
ed the present season. Its length,including its branches, 
about eight and three-fifths miles of single track. It 
has three self-acting planes, the intervening road being 
graded from ten to twelve inches in the hundred feet. 
The cost was one hundred and twenty-three thousand 
dollars. 

At the old mines, the coal appears to be on an aver- 
age, sixty feet thick, and to follow very nearly the sur- 
face of the ground where found. It is overlaid in some 
parts with stone, in others with decomposed coal and a 
stratum of yellow soil. The covering where it has been 
worked, varies from ten to twenty feet. Small veins of 
slate appear in some parts of the coal but run out in 
others. This mine is worked by uncovering and quar- 
rying. The excavation now amountstoten acres. The 
coal has been traced from this opening to the Little 
Schuylkill, a distance of four miles in one direction,and 
to the Lehigh, eight miles, in the opposite direction. 

At Room run, fifteen veins of coal have been opened 
which appear to be of the following dimensions, viz: 
One of seven feet thick, one of twenty-eight feet, one 
of five feet, two of six feet, one of nineteen feet, one of 
thirty-nine feet, two of eight feet, three of fifteen feet, 
one of fifty feet, one of twelve feet, and one of nine 
feet, making the total thickness of the veins two hun- 
dred and forty-two feet. These veinsare all cut across 
by the Room run stream, along which the rail-road is 
carried, with branches into each vein on both sides of 
the main road. Three of the veins will be worked by 
uncovering, the others by mining. Their dip varies 
from nearly perpendicular to twenty degrees. 

About one hundred thousand tons of coal will be ta- 

ken this year from the old mines. The addition of a 
second inclined plane and chute at the landing, with 
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an increased quantity of double track for passing places, 
would make the present rail road adequate to the pas- 
sage of two hundred thousand tons per annum, which 
those mines would readily supply from the present open- 
ings. An equal quantity may be obtained, ina short | 
time for preparation, from the Room run openings. 
Should the market require more from the company 
than four hundred thousand tons per annum, the addi- 
tion of a second track to the rail way to the old mines, 
and a tunnel of five hundred to eight hundred feet in 
length, to give additional openings to the veins, would 
give the means of supplying it. 

The following statement shows the quantity of an- 
thracite coal sent to market from the Lehigh, and also | 
the quantity shipped coastwise: 





Years, Tons, Tons shipped. 
1820 365 00 
1821 1,073 15 
1822 2,240 181 
1823 5,823 1,123 
1824 9,541 3,958 
1825 28,393 14,378 
1826 31,280 15,817 
1827 32,074 18,323 
1828 30,232 22,876 
1829 25,110 10,954 
1830 41,750 20,391 
1831 40,966 14,094 
1832 75,000 33,732 
1833 123,000 44,168 
Total, 446,847 200,010 





on Geemetinninanen 
Answer to questions 4 and 5, 


In answer to these questions, we would state, that, 
on the Lehigh, the coal business requires a large capi- | 
tal to carry it on advantageously and extensively; and | 
it was found impracticable to concentrate a sufficient | 
amount, without the protection of an act of incorpora- | 
tion. The mines at Summit hill, being distant from the | 
navigation, required an extensive rail road to connect 
them: and the different veins of coal being here col- | 
lected into one mass, it would be impracticable to sep- 
arate the work into a number of small concerns, as the 
hands of the respective operators would, in that case, 
be in contact with each other, and consequently in con- 
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the circumstance that every individual of the commu- 
nity created by a company, can be interested, to the 
amount of his wishes and means, in the whole business 
of the company, by purchasing shares of the stock, 
while the operators alone, under the individual system, 
have any interest in the works. In this way many of 
the workmen and others, at the mines and at Mauch 
Chunk, are interested in the stock and loans of the Le- 
high company. 
Answer to question 7. 


The capital necessary to carry on the coal business, 
profitably, we should estimate to be at least equal to 
the first cost of a year’s work; the coal,during summer, 
being generally sold on a credit extending to the end 
of the year, and that for home consumption not being 
extensively called for before winter. 


Answer to question 8, 


The business of mining and transporting coal, like 
most operations requiring labour, is capable of subdi- 
vision, and by it, gains in economy—but, to gain an ad- 
vantage from the subdivision of labor, it is necessary to 
extend the business so far, that each individual shall be 
fully occupied, without changing his employment.— 
With this extent of business,an indivicual would proba- 
bly be able to economize more than a company, by 
bringing all the energies of his mind upon it, and giving 
it such undivided attention as is rarely to be met with 
from salary officers; but the amount of capital required 
in such a concern, is generally beyond the fortunes of 
individuals who would be disposed to give it the neces- 
sary attention. Itdoes not follow, however, that mo- 
ney and the requisite talents for business, are always to 
be met with in the same person, while companies may 
always select their officers for their peculiar qualifica- 
tions. 

Answer to question 9. 


This question is answered by reference to the table 
of coal sent down from the several districts, 


Answer to question 10, 


There can be no doubt but that the consumption of 
coal is greatly and permanently increased by having 
stocks on hand in the spring. By referring to the ta- 
ble of coal sent down, for the stocks on hand at the 
commencement of each season, it will be seen that the 


stant warfare. The rail road, also, having but a single | market has been fully supplied, and to that isc grat 
track, and necessarily requiring the Ssaitedd to <1 ee 388s aaa = ore sates tent i anouiets 
carried on with regularity proportioned to their extent, | at sn ° , 
would be a smatoail cen mies There are con- | for the demand. | Phe large stock, of coal on hand ‘in 
Age os Ma pail Reagan ait ger arty | the spring of 1851,caused many individual operators on 
any P : Ss the Schuylkill to slacken their exertions, so that the 
Answer to question 6. | supply from that quarter was considerably less than the 
The general improvement of the surrounding coun-| preceding year. ‘The Lackawanna works were not ful- 
try in value and population—the formation of a ho:ne | ly in operation, and the Lehigh company having no use 


market for all the produce of the country, for a circuit | 
of many miles—with the annual distribution among the | 
people for labor and provisions, of an amount of money | 
equal to the cost of raising ani transporting the coal, 
none of which is to be paid back to the company, suffi- | 
ciently explains the effect upon the general prosperity 
of the country, arising from the incorporation of the | 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation company. Itis not so easy to | 
point out the difference between a community growing 
up under such a corporation, and that created by indi- 
vidual operators; though in sume few particulars there 
certainly is a difference. The contractors in the sever- 
al departments of a company’s business, would repre- 
sent individual operators, where they were not at the 
same time owners of the land, with the exception that 
the contractor is sure of his market, while the operator is 
not. The labourers employed by both, would be under 
similar circumstances, as would also be the several 
tradesmen, and persons of different occupations, neces- 
sary to furnish supplies and otherwise administer to the 
comforts or wants of the labouring part of each com- 
munity, ‘The principal difference, perhaps, consists in 


of the Pennsylvania canal along the Delaware, were 
obliged to content themselves with what coal they could 
get down in the rough arks, by the channels of the river, 
which were broken up every trip. Of these arks they 
annually built as many as would makea continuous line 
of eleven to twelve miles in length, and the whole length 
of arks built by them, if added together would exceed 
seventy-five miles. 


Answer to question 11. 


We have no idea what sum has been invested by indi- 
viduals in the coal business. 


Answer to question 12, 


The Lehigh company have in their employ on the 
Lehigh and Delaware canals two hundred and forty-five 
boats, most of which are calculated to carry seventy to 
seventy-five tons each. Besides these, there are numer- 
ous boats, also employed in the coal trade by individuals 
on the Lehigh, Delaware, and Morris canals. There 
are in the company’s service, two hundred and ninety- 
two horses, two hundred and seven mules and twenty- 
two oxen; also five hundred and sixty-eight rail road 
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wagons. Two steam tow-boats of twenty-six and forty- 
five horse power are owned by the company, and are 





With a few unimportant exceptions, the whole of the 
capital stock and loan of the company is the property of 


kept plying between the mouth of the Delaware canal | citizens of Pennsylvania. 


Answer to question 13. 


ding. 


Answer to question 14, 
The number of persons employed in all the depart- 


No. 3. 


The answer to this question is included in the prece- | Answers of Samnel Lewis, to the queries submitted to 


the coal dealers of Schuylkill county, by the commit- 
tee of the Senate of Pennsylvania: 


1. I have been engaged about three years and a half 


ments of the company’s business, is one thousand four | in the coal business, and operate in my individual capa- 


hundred and sixty-four, With respect to the amount of 


| city, My operations have extended from two to four 


population depending upon the company’s operations, | thousand five hundred tons per annum; principally sold 
immediately, for subsistence, it is impossible to come at | on the landings at Schuylkill Haven. Coal is sold partly 
exactness. It would probably not come up to the num- | here, sometimes deliverable in Philadelphia—and con- 


ber, to allow each hand employed, to be equal to a fa- | siderable quantities are sent down unsold, consigned to 


mily of six persons. ‘here are of course many single | 


men among them, but the different tradesmen, agricul - 
turists, merchants, &c. and their families, who are sup- 
ported by the establishment, would more than compen- 
sate for this circumstance. This computation would 
give eight thousand, seven hundred and seventy-eight 
souls. 


Answer to question 15. 

Were the coal business confined to individuals exclu- 
sively, it would necessarily fall into the hands of large 
capitalists, as in England. The hands employed in the 
works, are mostly dependent on their daily wages for 
support, and must reccive their wages when earned, and 
be regularly employed, or be starved out of the business. 
Thus the whole expenses on the coal must be paid in 
cash, and require large capitals, as mentioned in the 
answer to question seven. 


Answer to question 16. 


The number of vessels loaded with coal by the Lehigh 
company, at their landings in Philadelphia, and at the 
State pier at Bris'ol, (the mouth of the Delaware canal, ) 
from the 20th March to 19th November, 1833, was— 
two ships, forty-two brigs, two hundred and three 
schooners, one hundred and thirty-six sloops.—Total 
383. 

The capital stock of the Lehigh coal and navigation 
company, consisting of twenty thousand shares of fifty 
dollars each, say one million of dollars, is held as follows, 
viz: 

There are 109 holders of from 1 share to 20 shares each. 


se 91 ee 40 
26 6s 41 sé 660 
= l cé 61 ‘ec 1 OU 
46 *¢ more than 100 shares each, 


‘Total, 239 stockholders. 

There are included in the above list of stockholders, 
seventy-three single holders, women, widows and chil- 
dren, being nearly one-third of the whole number. 

The permanent loan of the company, amounting to 
upwards of one million five hundred thousand dollars, 
bearing interest payable quarterly, is held as follows, 
viz: 

31 holders have sums exceeding $10,000 each - 

27 " ** over 5,000 and up to 10,000 

Pe “cc ee s¢ = 4’0U00 66 5,000 

27 “4 oe  * Sa es 4,000 

S7 ‘e “e & 2,000 ‘6 3,000 

50 ‘6 “ *< 1,000 ‘6 2,000 

53 “e ‘eé icy 500 ce 1,000 

62 ss *¢ sums of from $100 to $500 each. 


299 Total—loanholders. 

In the above list of loanholders, there are one hundred 
and twelve single women, widows and children, and 
eight charitable societies and churches, being more 
than one-third of the whole number of holders. 

Total number of stockholders and loanholders, five 
hundred and thirty-eight; of which, one hundred and 
ninety-three, or more than one-third, are single women, 
widows and children, charitable societies and churches, 





agents or partners of operators here. 

2. There are four rail roads in this region, made by 
companies not having mining privileges, Their aggre- 
gate length is about thirty-eight miles, and cost three 


Picrto and fifty-five thousand dollars. Connected 


with these, there is about twenty-nine and three-fourths 


miles of lateral rail road; made by individuals, at a cost 


of about sixty-four thousand six hundred dollars. About 
one mile of lateral road has been made by companies 
having mining privileges. All these, I believe, have 
been made since the year 1827, 

3. Ten times the coal sent to market from the region 


| this season, would not have fully occupied the rail roads 


now constructed in it, The mines now opened in the 
region, could produce at least double the quantity now 
sent. But few of them have been worked to their full 
capacity, and many of them were entirely idle. 1 should 
say it was rating the capacity of the region very low, to 
state it as capable of producing, annually, five times the 
| present quantity. 

4. From my knowledge of the coal business, I do not 
consider the incorporation of companies necessary to 
carry it on, any more than for raising grain, making 
flour or iron, or for mercantile business. ‘the mining 
part of the business is constantly liable to derangement 
and interruptions, which no human power could either 
foresee or prevent, as well as from the faithlessness or 
carelessness of workmen. What are called faults in 
veins of coal—that is, soft places that do not yield a 
merchantable article—are of frequent occurrence; and 
the continuity of veins is frequently broken by the 
protrusion of rocks. It requires frequently considera- 
ble skill and well-directed effort, to strike the vein 
again. Mines are also liable to be injured, or even ruin- 
ed, by ignorant, careless or unprincipled workmen, and 
in such a way that the evil is difficult to discover, unless 
by the daily inspection of those well-skilledin the prac- 
tical part of the business, until too late to be remedied. 
This branch of the business, requires the closest person- 
al attention of those immediately interested in its suc- 
cessful issue, to carry it on to advantage. Can it then 
be supposed, for a moment, that a distant board of 
managers, entirely ignorant of the business, can manage 
it as well as he who ts on the spot, with the best oppor- 
tunities of practical information, and whose fortune is 
probably at stake on the scccessful issue of the under- 
taking? And as for the mercantile part of the business, 
the experience of all nations where companies have 
been tried, has pronounced them totally unfit to carry it 
on with profit to themselves, without an exclusive mo- 
nopoly; and never with advantage to the public. 

5. To answer this question fully, and consider the 
subject in all its bearings, would make this communi- 
cation of great length. Iwill, therefore, only remark, 
that it has frequently been observed that a large capital, 
embarked in any business, generally induces its posses- 
sor to grasp at and endeavor to monopolize the whole 
or greater part of such business, particularly when the 
capitals of others engaged in the same business are 
small. To this may be added, in the case of joint stock 
companies, the attention that must be paid to keeping 
up the price of their stock. There is no way more like- 
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ly to affect both these objects, than to make a great dis- | sand dollars have been invested in some establishments. 
play of the powers and resources of the company, and | When coal is sold at the mines or on the landings in the 
of their ability to supply any amount of coal the market | coal region, as is frequently done, three or four thou- 
may demand. Hence, there isan annual publication of | sand dollars will be sufficient to do a large amount of 
reports, circulars, &c. stating the amount of coal the | business. Ifthe operator here sends his coal to a dis- 
companies design to send to market that season: the | tant market, a larger capital will of course be necessary. 
amount is generally so large, that if actually sent, would | 8. 1 know of no reason why individuals cannot mine 
be much greater than the demand the previous season. | and transport coal as cheap as incorporated companies, 
And however much the quantity actually sent, may fall unless it can be shown that all kinds of business can be 
short of that announced at the commencement of the done more eeonomically by companies than by indi- 
season, it generally is occasioned more by a deficiency | viduals, 

of ability to fulfil their promises, than by any desire to| 9. I consider the means of individuals as fully compe- 
shape their business to the state of the market. In a tent to supply all and more than all the coal that will 
new business, like the coal business, where the demand | be required from this region. Other districts must be 
and the capacity to supply it, are more matters of con- | expected to furnish a part of the general supply. And 
jecture than actual knowlege, such statements, coming | as capital is abundant in the country, it will no doubt 
from companies known or professing to wield immense | flow into this business as fast as required, particularly 
capitals, and whose known interest it is to drive all | if capitalists are once satisfied that the legislature will 
competitors out of the market, will naturally deter pru- | not interfere with their investments. 

dent men from embarking largely in the business, until 10. There can be no deubt but that the consumption 
the abilities of the companies to fulfil their promises, | of coal is increased by having a constant supply in mar- 
shall have been more neurly ascertained. The conse- | ket; but surely individuals are as competent to do this 
quence is, that they put off their purchases until late in | as to keep a supply of flour, sugar, cotton, or any other 
the season—then there is arush for coal—the price of | kind of merchandise. Less capital than would be re- 
freight, labor and every thing connected with getting it | quired to fit out a single tea ship, is amply sufficient for 
to market, runs up ruinously high—consumers are obli- | the largest coal dealer in the United States. And indi- 


I A a Te 


ged to pay high for their coal, and no one is_ benefited; 
as the advance in price scarcely compensates any con- 
cerned for the time they have been previously half em- 
ployed. By these means, the market is kept in an un- 
certain, fluctuating state, sometimes ruinously depress- 
ed, at others highly excited—injurious alike to the mi- 
ner, the dealer, and the consumer, as well as detrimen- 
tal to the public prosperity, by retarding the introduc- 


viduals being actually engaged in the business, are more 
likely to be competent judges of the quantity the mar. 
ket will require, than the managers of acompany, who 
are either engaged in other kinds of business, or in no 
business at all. The average increase of coal sent to 
market since 1820, is 37,577 tons per annum, and for 
the last nine years, is 53,147 tons per annum. Andthe 
average rate per cent. for the former period is 86 per 


tion of this superior fuel into general use. All that | cent. per annum; and for the latter, 65-8 per cent. per 


individual operators want in this, as in other kinds of 


business, is the free use of the market, untrammelled | 


by the incubus of joint stock companies. They are 
erfectly satisfied that the business will soon regulate 
itself; that if it is found more profitable than other kinds, 


‘annum. For particulars see table annexed. 

| 11. It has been ascertained from minute inquiry, that 
| individuals have expended in this region for lateral roads, 
| wagons, boats, opening collieries, and for fixtures, 
| tools, &c., at least $568,500, and that they must have 





capital will soon flow into it and reduce the profits to | invested as working capital, @86,000 more. It is esti- 
an equality with others, in spite of any efforts they can | mated that the towns, wharves, &c. built by individuals 
make to the contrary. And the public may rest assur- | in the region, have cost more than $2,000,000, and that 
ed, if this were the case, that the article would be fur- | they hold 60,000 acres of land, bought and held as coal 
nished as low as capital and ingenuity could do it. Not land, which at $50 per acre, would be three millions 
so with companies.—It is evidently their interest that more. The whole investment of individuals may there- 
there should be as few competitors in the market as fore be stated in round numbers, at five millions, six 
possible; and as they have never been known to be over | hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

scrupulous about the means employed to attain their’ 12. It has been ascertained from an examination of 
ends, every weapon that can be wielded by a powerful | the Navigation company’s registers, and from informa- 
monied aristocracy, will be used to attain their object. | tion derived from their officers and others, that there 
Let them once have posesion of the market, and the |are 580 boats on the Schuylkill navigation, used 
districts from which it is supplied, and the public, will , principally for the conveyance of coal. Of these, 
most assuredly have to pay them for all their blunders | 512 belong to individuals, 37 to the North American 
and failures, past, present, and to come; as well asa | coal company, 26 to the Little Schuylkill company, and 
good round sum in the shape of profits on their invest- | 5 tothe Delaware coal company. ‘These boats are suf- 


ments. | ficient, if kept constantly employed, to carry from 450,000 
6. The influence of incorporated companies with | to 500,000 tons of coal annually to market. 
mining and trading privileges, is more inimical than be- | 13. There are abount 86 colliery establishments 


neficial to the general prosperity of a country. Their | worked by individuals in the course of the past year. 
affairs are generally managed by a distant board of | There are several others lying idle—the exact number 


aise ill Ss tae > 


directors, many of whom are ignorant of the wants and 


‘not ascertained. The North American and Delaware 


capabilities of the country they operate in. In this re- | coal eompanies have five establishments worked at pre- 
gion they have contributed next to nothing to our im- sent. 


ee No institutions, literary, moral or religious, | 


(Signed, ) SAMUEL LEWIS. 


ave been originated or mainly supported by any of the | _pottsyille, Dec. 16, 1833. 


companies, yet every dollar that can be drawn from us 
is taken with avidity. If companies are to have the | 
control of large masses of ignorant men, without any | 
provision for their education, they can readily be used to 
control the freedom of elections, and to consolidate 


their own power. 


I have been engaged in the coal trade eight years, and 
| operated in my individual capacity, and fully concur in 
the forgoing statement by S. Lewis. 

BURD PATTERSON. ~ 


I have been engaged in the coal trade four years, and 





7. The coal business, like many other kinds of busi- | operated in my individual capacity, and sent to market 
ness, admits ofa small or large capital being used. Small | from twenty-five hundred tons to three thousand each 
concerns have been carried on with a capital of less | year, and fully concur in the fureging statement by S. 
than two thousand dollars, exclusive of the price of the | Lewis, 


Jand. And from twenty thousand dollars to thirty thou- 
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I have been engaged in the coal business six years, 
and have mined and sent to market from three to four 
thousand five hundred tons yearly, and am now prepar- 
ed to mine ten thousand tons yearly, for several years, 
from my present openings, and do fully concur in the 
foregoing statement made by Mr. Lewis. 

SAMUEL BROOKE. 


No. 4. 


To the 1st interrogatory I reply: I have been in the 
coal trade three years and do not operate under a char- 
ter but in a private capacity. On the tract which is one 
hundred and seventy-five acres we have twenty-three 
different veins, ten of which we have opened, and all 
from three to fourteen feet thick. Our present opera- 
tion is confined to the tunnel which you visited, in which 
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Schuylkill Haven and shipped sixteen hundred and fifty 
tons—twenty thousand two hundred and fifty tons being 
the amount mined and shipped. 

No. 5. 

Answers of F. B. Nichols, to queries submitted to the 
coal dealers of Schuylkill county, by the committee 
appointed by the Senate of Pennsylvania, to investi- 
gate the state of the coal trade, &c. &e. 

1. To the first interrogatory, the subscriber answers: 
—That he has been engaged more or less in the coal 
trade from its commencement in this region, by the 
opening of the canal, and always in private capacity, 
without a charter, or in any manner connected with one; 
that his present year’s operations amounted to near five 
thousand tons. 


2. Tothe second interrogatory he says—That about 


we cut four veins, out of which one opening or tunnel I| 40 miles of rail roads have been made by incorporated 


have sent eighteen thousand six hundred tons of coal, 
and the coming year feel a confidence in saying if the 
market would warrant it, our ability would be equal to 
thirty thousand tons of coal. 

2d. To thisquery I cannot reply. My confinement 
at the works deprives me of the possession of that ex- 
tent of information which appears requisite. 

3d. The mines and conveniences for transportation 
would have afforded in my opinion 50 per cent. more 
coal, had the s'ate of the trade induced the operations, 
and think foyr hundred thousand tons ofcoal could have 
been sent to market this season. 

4th. 1 do not think incorporated companies in any 
wise necessary to the successful prosecution of the coal 
business. 

5. Individual coal dealers are affected by incorporate 
companies by their facility of raising money, among the 
directors, thereby giving them the means of holding on 
for the rise of market or of sacrificing their coal or part 
of it to lower the market, and force individual enter- 
prise from the competition. 

6th. Incorporated coal companies or indeed any cor- 
porate companies, have a tendency to depress indivi- 
dual enterprise, wherever it comes in contact with the 
extended radiations of their power, the financial ar- 
rangements being so readily accomplished by compa- 
nies as at once to bear down the facilities of individuals, 
in the scale of comparison, and from the credit of com- 
panies, they can negotiate their paper at much longer 
dates than the most respected individual. 

7th. To prosecute our operation of twenty thousand 
tons of coal, to mine it, transport it nine miles, ship it 
and trans-ship it to the Atlantic cities, and await the 
market, will require a capital of fifty thousand dollars. 

8th. The mining operations of coal can be carried on 
much cheaper by individuals than by incorporated bo- 
dies, as the whole operation is carried on without an 
agent, with a fat salary at every turn, and at every point 
a lavish waste of materials, all of which by individuals 
is narrowly watched and protected. 

9. I consider individual means of supplying the mar- 
ket with coal abundantly sufficient, provided they were 
not oppressed by Legislative grants to a ** chosen few,” 
the power of whom dampens and oppresses individual 
enterprise. 

10th. The consumption of coal, is increased when a 
constant supply is at market but for that supply the 
market has not been, neither need it be indebted to 
** corporate companies.” 

11. Lam unable to answer; for ourselves we have ex- 
pended forty-four thousand dollars for cost and im- 
provements. 


12th. I cannot reply for want of information. 
13th. I am uninformed. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


: ; WM. WAGNER. 
Diamond Colliers, Dec. 16, 1833. 


N. B.—Over and above the eighteen thousand six 





companies without mining privileges, and that he sup- 
poses nearly the same number of miles of lateral roads 
made by individuals. When made, precisely, and their 
respective or aggregate cost, he says he cannot say with 
assurance. 

3. To the third interrogatory he says—That he does 
not suppose the mines now opened have been worked 
to one half their capacity. It is impossible for him to 
form a correct opinion as to the quantity they are capa- 
ble of supplying, as that would depend entirely on the 
amount of capital employed. 

4 Yo the fourth interrogatory he says—That from 
his own observation and experience, he believes incor+ 
porated companies detrimen'al to the general trade, 
and that they cannot operate with the same economy 
and advantage that individuals can. 

5. To the fifth interrogatory he says-——That individual 
coal dealers are injured in their business, not so much 
by the amount of fair competition with the companies, 
as by their boasting and promises in their annual reports 
to their stockholders and the public, which deters d-al- 
ers from making contracts early in the season, thereby 
depriving the individuals of the use of so much capital 
and employment in the best part of the year, and throws 
the press of business on the close of the year, when 
the public have discovered the fallacy of their promises, 

6. To the sixth interrogatory he says—That in the 
abstract he considers incorporations detrimental to the 
public good; that they commit acts in their corporate 
capacity, which as individuals they would not dare to 
do; and that they cannot operate as economically as in- 
dividuals, from obvious reasons,—numerous agencies, 
and the general waste and extravagance of mere agents. 
To the second part of this interrogatory he says-—that 
the relative effects of company and individual operations 
are very evident in the different improvements of the 
places or districts where either prevails. Witness 
Pottsville and its neighborhood, and Mauch Chunk or 
Carbondale. 

7. To the seventh interrogatory he says—That the 
amount of capital for coal operations, like that of any 
other business, depends entirely on the views of the in- 
dividuals possessing the means, and cannot be stated 
with precision—one thousand to fifty thousand dollars. 
if the coal is to be sold at the pit’s mouth, by the mi- 
ner, a very small cash capital would suffice; but if it 
is to be carried through all its trains to the consumer, 
and wait for winter sales, a very large capital is neces- 
sary. 

é. To the eighth interrogatory he says—That he 
does not believe companies can operate as advantage- 
ously as individuals, for the reasons stated in his reply 
to the sixth interrogatory. 

9. To the ninth interrogatory he answers—That he 
does not consider the means of the present individual 
dealers competent to the full supply of the demand; but 
that were the public assured that companies would not 
be tolerated by the Legislature, sufficient capital 


hundred tons, mined and shipped, I purchased at | would soon be supplied for any demand of the article. 
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10. To the tenth interrogatory he answers— Yes—a | To the 5th—In my opinion individual coal dealers 


constant supply of any staple aiticle necessarily increas- 
es its consumption; and that he believes the average in- 
crease of the consumption of anthracite coal to have been 
trom 30 to 35 per cent. per annum from the commence- 
ment of the trade to the present time. 

11. To the eleventh he says—lIt is impossible for him 
to answer this interrogatory satisfactorily from any per- 
sonal observation. ; 

12. Vothe twelfth interrogatory he says—There are 
about 450 boats employed on the Schuylkill canal, 
about 70 of which belong to companies, and that boats 
properly driven might take down seven hundred tons 
each per annum, 


| have not been injuriously affected by the operations of 


incorporated coal companies. I think a beneficial effect 
| has been produced by the extension of time, and char- 

ters granted to the Delaware Coal Company and 

North American Coul Company by the last Legisla- 
|ture. Companies have been the pioneers to extend 
the use of this new article of fuel, into general use, 
'as well in families as in steam engines and manufacto- 
ries generally. The companies mentioned, which had 
charters granted to them by the last Legislature have 
| not worked many of their mines this year which were 
prepared for working, consequently less coal has been 
| gotten from them than would probably have been, if 


13. To the thirteenth interrogatory he says—That he | they had been in the hands of individuals; they have 
has not the means of forming an opinion of the num. | also I understand kept up the character of the quality 
ber of individual operations in the region; but whatever | of the Schuylkill coals as well as refused to submit toa 
may be their present number, he does not doubt proper | reduction of their prices, both of which, have aided in- 
encouragement would incresse them greatly. dividuals in effecting sa'es. 

F. B. NICHOLS. To the 6th—in that section of country in which the 
mines are situated, the companies employ more work- 
men _than individuals, in proportion to their relative quan- 

s tities,in building houses for the miners, and building boats 

No. 6. | on the premises, they em ploy much more labor in making 

To the committee appointed by the Senate of Pennsyl- | preparations for future operations. Generally the work- 

vania to investigate the state of the Coal Trade, &c, | men employed by companies, have constant work and 
are provided with comfortable dwellings, consequently 
they become permanently fixed, and are more domestic 
in their habits than itinerant workmen, who generally 

To the Ist. I have been engaged in the coal trade in | speaking acquire such habits as are not considered com- 
England from the year 1810 to 1829 both inclusive, | patible with a well regulated society. 

(nineteen years) and in Schuylkill county between three | To the 7th—With the exception of uncertain sales, 

and four years, In the year 1830, I operated in part- | that could be effected at the mines, it is absolutely ne- 

nership with two others: we rented mines and had two | cessary that there should be a supply in those markets 
establishments near Pottsville. ‘That year we sent to | in which the article is consumed, the transportation of 
market twenty-five hundred tons of coal, at an expense | coals being a very heavy item of account, the capital 
of about thirteen thousand seven hundred dollars, inclu- | necessary for the well-managing and the successful pro- 
ding mining, removal from the mines to the canal, | secution of the business, owing to the numerous contin- 
freight and toll, and for making a lateral rail road of | genciesto which mining is always liable, independent of 

about two-thirds of a mile long, and partially opening | the first outlay in establishing the works will require a 

two coul veins, an additional expense of five thousand | cash capital of at least two dollars per ton, upon the 

six hundred dollars, making the whole expenditure | quantity annually sent to market. 

nineteen thousand three hundred dollars. In March of | Tothe 8th—With competent means I am of opinion 

the following year the coals were disposed of, for ten | that mining could be carried on more economically by 

thousand dollars, and the partnership dissolved. Since | individuals, than incorporated companies. 

that period [ have been principally engaged in perform- | To the 9th—The individuals now engaged in mining 

ing the services of a mining engineer, directing mining | are incompetent to supply the market, , 

operations generally, for individuals as well as compa-| To the 10th—The consumption of coal is greatly in- 

nies, | creased by constantly having a supply in the market. I 

‘Yo the 2d.—I am not in possession of the necessary : do not know the average increase of consumption from 
information. | the opening of the coal trade up to the present time. 

To the 3d.—The mines now opened, the rail roads, | From the most accurate estimates that can be made the 
and other improvements now completed in the coal re- | increase this year will exceed that of the last upwards of 
gion, have not been worked and occupied during the two hundred thousand tons. 
present season, to the extent of their capacity; a partof; The 11th, and 12th—I am not in possession of infor- 
the last summer I was engaged making a subterraneous | mation on the subject of these queries, : 
survey of the Delaware Coal Company’s mines, in | The 13th—There are large and small Colliery estab- 
Schuylkill county, and out of seventeen openings into | lishments, a single opening made into a vein, may be 
the different coal veins in their property all of which | considered acolliery. If openings are made into a dozen 
are prepared and ready for mining, only five of them | veins it is still only a colliery, if they are owned or 
have been in operation during the present year; nor | worked, by the same proprietor, or proprietors, I be- 
have these been worked to the extent of their capacity. | lieve that two-thirds of the whole quantity of coals got- 
If a sufficient capital was employed in the coal trade, in | ten in Schuyikill county during the current year, have 
that region and a demand to warrant it, a much larger | been mined by individuals. 
quantity might have been sent to market during the Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

resent year. 

" To the 4th—From my knowledge and experience in ‘ 833 (oa? WR H. B 

the coal business, Ido consider that it requires a very | Pottsville, Dec. 10, 1833. 

large capital, but whether furnished by individuals or = 

incorporated companies, in my opinion is not important. 


Pottsville, Dec, 23, 1833. 


Gentlemen:—I respectfully submit my answers to 
your queries, 








To the want of capital as well as skill, of the individuals 
who have been engaged in the coal business, may be 
attributed the numerous failures, which have, and still 
continue to take place in this important branch of trade. 
Individuals engaged in mining in Schuylkill county. 
with very few exceptions, have not a sufficient capital 
to carry on the business upon a very extensive scale. 





Srorm.—On the evening of Thursday, between 8 and 
9, a squall unroofed the farm house of Mr. Abraham 
Fackler, occupied by Mr, J. Eshenhauer, near this 
town, unroofed and partly overthrew the barn, and un- 
roofed the spring bouse on the same premises, The 
inmates of the house represent the above destruction to 
have been instantaneous. — Harrisburg Chronicle. 
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GENERAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


An Act to establish a General System of Education, by 
Common Schools. 
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the first Monday in May in each year thereafter, there 
shall be held, at the county court-house in each division, 
a joint meeting of the county commissioners and one 
delegate from each board of school directors within 
said county or school division, in which it shall be deci- 
ded whether or not a tax for the expenditure of each 






Whereas, it is enjoined by the constitution, as a so- 


lemn duty, which cannot be neglected without a disre- 
gard of the moral and political safety of the people: 
And whereas, the fund for common school purposes, un- 
der the act of the second of April one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one, will, on the fourth of April 
next, amount to the sum of five hundred and forty-six 
thousand five hundred and sixty-three dollars and se- 
venty-two cents, and will soon reach the sum of two 
millions of dollars, when it will produce, at five per 
cent, an increase of one hundred thousand dollars, 
which, by said act, is to be paid for the support of com- 
mon schools: 4nd whereas, provision should be made 
by law, for the distribution of the benefits of this fund 
to the people of the respective counties of the Com- 
monwealth: Therefore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsy lvania, 
in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by 
the authority of the same, That the city and county of 
Philadelphia, and every other county in this Common- 
wealth, shall each form a school division, and that every 
ward, township and borough, within the several school 
divisions, shall each form a school district: /rovided, 
‘Vhat any borough which is or may be connected witha 
township in the assessment and collection of county 
rates and levies, shall, with the said township, so long as 
it remains so connected, forma district; and each of suid 
districts shall contain a competent number of common 
schools, for the education of every child within the 
limits thereof, who shall apply, either in person or by 
his or her parents, guardian or next friend, for admis- 
sion and instruction. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of the sher'ff of each 
county, thirty days previous to the third Friday in Sep- 
tember of the current year, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-four, to give notice, by proclamation, to 
the citizens of each school district, to hold elections in 
their respective townships, wards and boroughs, at the 
places where they hold their elections for supervisors, 
town councils and constables, to choose six citizens of 
each school district, to serve as school directors of said 
districts respectively; which elections shall, on the said 
day, be conducted and held in the same manner as elec- 
tions for supervisors and constables are by law held and 
conducted; and oa the day of the next annual election 

of supervisors in the respective townships, and of con- 
stables in the respective cities of the Commonwealth, a 
new election for directors shall take place in the said 
townships, boroughs and cities, at which election, and 
annually thereafter at that time, and in manner and 
form aforesaid, two directors shall be chosen, who shall 
serve for three years; the sheriff giving thirty days no- 
tice previous to such election. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the said school di- 
rectors, within ten days after the period of their elec- 
tion, annually to meet in their respective school dis- 
tricts, when each board shall choose, out of their own 
body, a president and secretary, and a delegate to the 
joint delegate meeting provided for in the following 
section; they shall also appoint a treasurer for the dis- 
trict where no township or borough treasurer shall be 
otherwise appointed; and it shall be the duty of each 
board, on the day of their first assembling as aforesaid, 
to divide themselves into three classes, the first of which 
shall serve until the next clection, the second until the 
second election, and the third until the third election 
following, so that one-third of each board may be chosen 
annually; and if any vacancy shall occur, by death or 
otherwise, it shall be the duty of the board in which 
such vacancy may occur, to fill the same until the next 
election. 

Section 4. On the first Tuesday in November, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, and 






















district be levied; and if a tax be authorized by a ma- 
jority of the joint meeting, it shall be apportioned 
among the several districts as county rates and levies 
ure now by law apportioned. 
joint meeting, shall be entitled to receive one dollar 
per day, for each day’s attendance spent by him in tra- 
velling to and from and attending said meeting, to be 
paid out of the county treasury, 


Each delegate to the 


Section 5. The appropriations made for the common 


schools, by the joint meeting, shall be considered part 
of the authorized estimates of county expenditures, and 
shall be levied and collected in the usual manner; Pro- 
vided, That no tax shall be less in amount than double 
the funds which may be furnished to said county or 
school divi-ion, as hereinafter directed, out of the trea- 
sury of this Commonwealth, in aid of common schools, 
organized according to the provisions of this act: And 
provided further, That to constitute a joint meeting, at 
least two of the county commissioners, and a majority 
of the delegates of the school districts in each division 
shall be required, except in such cases as are hereinaf- 
ter provided; if no quorum be present, it shall be law- 


tul for them to hold further meetings until one is ob- 


tained, 


Section 6. When such delegate meeting is organized, 
the vote on the question of msking appropriation for 
common schools shall be taken by yeas and nays, a re- 
cord whereof shall be kept by the county commission- 
ers, and if it shall be determined, by a majority of said 
meeting, that no such appropriation shall be made for 
any division or county, th n all the districts, whose de- 
legates voted in the negative, shall for that year be en- 
titled to no part of the money appropriated by this act, 
but the whole amount which such division would have 
been entitled to, had it determined to make such ap- 
propriation for common schools by tax, shall go and be 
appropriated to such district or districts in said division 
or county, whose delegates voted in the affirmative, in 
the ratio of the taxable inhabitants of said district. And 
the amount of tax levied on such district voting in the 
affirmative, under the present law for educating the 
poor gratis, shall be fairly estimated by the commission- 
ers, and paid out of the county treasury to such districts, 
to be added to their common school fund, to entitle the 
districts thus voting in the affirmative, to the money ap- 
propriated by this act, they shall be required to raise 
no larger tax than would have been required, had every 
county in the commonwealth voted, to appropriate for 
common schools as provided for in this act. In case a 
majority of the districts in any division or county vote 
in the negative, then the amount of tax to be raised b 
those districts voting in the affirmative, shall be fixed 
by a majority of the votes of the delegates of said dis- 
tricts. If on neither the first or second meeting, a ma- 
jority of the commissioners and delegates from all the 
districts of any division shall attend, then those present 
shall proceed in the same manner as if a majority had 
attended, and their proceedings shall be as valid. If, 
in any division, no district shall thus vote to appropriate, 
then the money to which such division would have been 
entitled, shall remain in the state treasury, for the use 
of such division or counties, for the term of two years 
from the passage of this act; after which time, if such 
division or counties, or any part thereof, do not vote so 
to appropriate, then the money to which such division 
would have been entitled, shall go to, and be divided 
among such division or counties, as shall thus in whole 
or in part vote to appropriate; And it shall be the duty 
of the county commissioners of each county, in each 
year after such delegate meeting may have been held, 
to communicate the proceedings thereof to the general 
superintendent. Provided, That in case it shall have 
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been determined, by any such delegate meeting, that 
no appropriation for common schools should be made 
for the current year, the acts of the assembly to provide 
for the education of the poor gratis now in force, shall 
continue in force, in such division or county or district, 
for the current year. 

Section 7. Within twenty days after such joint meet- 
ing of the delegates as aforesaid, or at such time as 
such joint meeting shall fix and determine, if said dele- 
gate meeting shall have determined to make an appro- 
priation as aforesaid, the people of the several school 
districts shall assemb!e in their respective wards or dis- 
tricts, at the usual place of holding ward or township 
elections, or at such place as may be fixed by such de- 
legate meeting; and it shall be the duty of said delegate 
meeting, to give due notice of the time and place of 
holding said meetings of the people in the said school 
districts. And the people of said district, when so as- 
sembled, shall be organized by appointing a chairman, 
and the secretary of the board of directors of the pro 
per district shall be secretary of the said meeting, and 
shall record the proceedings of such meeting in the 






















Section 11. It shall be the duty of each board of 
school directors, by two or more of their number, to a 
visit every school within their school district, at least 
once in every month, and cause the result of said visit 
to be entered in the minutes of the board; and it shall 
be their further duty, to make an annual and full report 
to the district inspectors, to be appointed as hereinafter 
directed, of the situation of each school in their district, 
the number of scholars, the studies pursued; and 
whether in connection with manual labour, the number 
of months in the year, the schools that have been open- 
ed, the expense attending each school, salary of the 
teacher, and his or her qualifications aud general con- 
duct, together with such information as may be benefi- 
cial in forming a just estimate of the value of such 
schools; and this report to the said inspectors shall be 
made on or before the first day of October ineach year. 

Section 12. The several cuurts of Quarter Sessions 
in this Commonwealth shall, annually, at their first ses- 
sions after the election of school directors within their ' 
respective counties or divisions, appoint two con petent 4 
citizens of each school district, to be inspectors of the 
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book of minutes of the said board, or in his absence, 
that duty shall be performed by seme other director of 
the said board. It shall be the duty of the board of di- 
rectors, to communicate to such meeting, such matters 
in reference to the common schools of the district, as 
may be important, which may be considered by such 
meeting: And it shall be in the power of the said meet- 
ing to decide, by a majority of votes, whether they will 
raise for the current year a sum in addition to that de- 
termined on by the delegate meeting aforesaid, to be 
applied to the common schools of the said district; and 
if such meeting shail so determine to raise such addi- 
tional sum, it shall be the duty of the secretary to cer- 
tify the same to the supervisors of the township, or the 
town council of the borough, as the case may be, whose 
duty it shall be to add the same as an increase upon the 
assessment or tax of the said district, and the same shall 
be collected as township or borough rates and levies are 
by law collected. 

Section 8. It shall be the duty of the several boards 
of school directors, to determine the number of schools 
to be opened in their respective districts; to cause suit- 
able buildings to be erected, purchased or hired, for 
schools; to appoint capable teachers at liberal salaries; 
to admit scholars; to have the gencral superintendence 
of the schools of their respective districts; to pay the 
necessary expenses incurred thereby, by orders drawn 
on the treasurer of the district, signed by the president, 
and countersigned by the secretury of the respective 
boards. Provided, That no school director shall re- 
ceive any emolument, whatever, for his services, ex- 
cept when serving as a delegate, according to the pro- 
visions of this act; but shall be exempted during the 








public schools therein established by this act, who shall 
be exempt during the performance of the duties of 
their said office, from militia duty, and from serving in 
any township or borough office. 


Section 15. It shall be the duty of the school inspec- 


tors, to visit every school in their respective districts, 
at least once in every three months, and as much oftener 
as they may think proper; to inquire into the moral 
character, learning and ability of the several teachers 
employed therein; they shall have power to examine 
any person wishing to be employed as a teacher, and if 


found qualified and of good moral character, shall give 
him or her a certificate to that effect, naming therein 
the branches which he or she is found qualified to teach, 
which certificate shall be valid for one year from the 
date thereof, and no longer; and no person who shall 
not have obtained such certifiate, shall receive from the 
county treasury, or from the treasury of the common. 
wealth, any compensation of his services. 

Section 14. The inspectors ef any school division, 
may meet at such times and places as they may deem 
expedient, and adopt such rules for the examination of 
teachers and schools, and prescribe such forms for cer- 
tificates, as they may deem necessary to produce unifor- 
mity insuch examinations and certificates, throughout 
the school division; and they may, if they deem it ex- 
pedient, appoint days for the public examination of 
teachers, and require all teachers to be examined in 
public; and said inspectors, or any one of them, may 
visit all district schools in their school divisions, and 
examine the same. 

Section 15. Whenever the inspectors meet together 
as they are empowered by the preceding section, they 


performance of the duties of said office, from military | shall organize themselves for the proper transaction of 


ours or serving in any other tewnship or borough of- 
ce. 

Section 9. Whenever it may be necessary or conve- 
nient to establish a school out of two or more adjoining 
districts, the school directors from each of such adjoin- 
ing districts, or a majority of them, may establish and 
regulate such school; and the expenses thereof shall 
be divided between said districts, according to the num- 
ber of scholars each district may send to such school. 

Section 10. Whereas, manual labour may be advan- 
tageously connected with intellectual and moral instruc- 
tion, in some or all of the schools, it shall be the duty 
of the school directors to decide whether such connec- 
tion in their respective districts shall take place or not; 
and if decided affirmatively, they shall have power to 
purchase materials and employ artizans for the instruc- 
tion of the pupils in the useful branches of the me- 
chanic arts, and, where practicable, in agricultural pur- 
suits: Provided, nevertheless; That no such connection 
shall take place in any common school, unless four out 
of the six directors of the district shall agree thereto. 


business, and each inspector shall be governed by the 
rules then adopted in his examinations, and observe 
such forms in his certificates, as shall be prescribed by 
the majority of the inspectors of the school division 
thus assembled; and no certificate of qualification shall 
be given by the inspectors, or any of them, to any 
teacher, unless he or she be found qualified to teach 
reading, writing and arithmetic, 

Section 16. The school inspectors shall minutely ex- 
amine into the state and condition of the schools, both 
as respects the progress of the scholars in learning and 
the good order of the schools, and make an annual re- 
port to the superintendent of the public schools, on or 
before the first Monday in November, of the situation 
of the schools in their respective districts, founded on 
their own observations and the report of the respective 
school directors; to include the character of the teach- 
ers, the number of scholars admitted during the year 
in the several schools under their inspection; the 
branches of study taught in each school; the number 
of months in the year during which each school shall 
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have been kept open; the cost of the school houses, 
either for building, renting or repairing, and all other 
costs that may have been incurred in maintaining the se- 
veral schools in their respective districts; and also shall 
cause the same to be published in the school division, at 
the expeiuse of the respective city or county. 

Section 17. The Secretary of the Commonwealth 
shall be superintendent of all the public schools esta- 
blished by virtue of this act, and he shall perform the 
following duties: 

I. Prepare and submit an annual report to the Legis- 
lature containing a statement of the condition of the 
common schools, estimates and accounts of expendi- 
tures of the school moneys, plans for the improvement 
of the common school system, and all such matters re. 
lating to his office of superintendent and to the con- 
cerns of the common schools, as he shall deem it expe- 
dient to communicate. 

If. He shall prepare suitable blank forms, with ne- 
cessary instructions for making district reports, and for 
conducting the necessary proceedings under his juris- 
diction, and he shall cause the same together with all 
such information as he may deem necessary for the | 
further improvement of the schools, to be transmitted 
to the several boards of directors. 

ILI. He shall sign all orders on the state treasury for 
the payment of moneys into the county school funds, 
but no such order shall be drawn until the county com- 
missioners shall have furnished him with a certificate, 
which they are hereby required to do, of the amount of 
school tax required by this act, having been assessed 
according to the provisions thereof. 

1V. If any controversy shall arise in relation to the 
distribution of the public money, or between the in- 
spectors and directors concerning the duties of their of.- 
fice, an appeal to the superintendent shall be made, | 
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treasurers of the said districts respectively,at such times 
as the commissioners of the respective counties shall 
order and direct. And the bond of a county treasurer 
shall be forfeited, by any failure to comply with the du- 
ties enjoined upon him by this act. 

Section 21. The treasurers of the respective town- 
ships and boroughs, where such officers are appointed, 
shall be treasurers for their respective school districts, 
and all monies belonging to a district for the support of 
schools, whether the same be derived from appropria- 
tions by the state contributions, from the county trea- 
sury, private donations, or otherwise, shall be placed in 
the custody of the treasurer thereof, and shall be paid 
out on orders drawn by the president of the board of 
directors, by order of sai¢ board; and the accounts of 
the said board shall be audited and adjusted as other ac- 
counts of the townships and boroughs are directed by 
law to be audited and adjusted; and the said treasurer 
shall be required to give to the board of directors, good 
and sufficient security for the safe keeping and faithful 
application of the funds entrusted to his care,inall cases 
where the said treasurer shall be appointed by the said 
board of directors: Provided, That the several duties of 
district treasurers in the cities of Philadelphia, Lancas- 
ter and Pittsburg, shall be performed by the treasurers 
of the respective counties, and their accounts shall be 
audited and settled by the county auditors, as in other 
cases, 

Section 22. The county commissioners of each coun- 
ty in the commonvealth, shall have power to take and 
hold, in fee simple or otherwise, any estate, real or per- 
sonal, which shall be given by any person or persons, 
or bodies corporate for the use of any school division 
within the said county. 

Section 23. The supervisors of every township, and 
the town council of every borough forming a school 














who is hereby authorized to settle and adjust all such | district, shall have power to purchase, hold and receive 
disputes, without cost to the parties; and all money rea- | real and personal property of all descriptions, that may 
sonably expended by him in this, and other matters ap-| be necessary for the establishment and support of 
pertaining to the execution of his duty as superinten.| schools, and the same to sell, alien and dispose of, 
dent, shall upon due proof, be allowed to him by the | whenever it shall be no longer required for the uses 
auditor general, and paid out of the state treasury. aforesaid. And in all cases where real estate is held 
Section 18. The county commissioners shall transmit | by trustees, for the general use of the neighbourhood, 
an abstract of the accounts, audited by the proper of-| asa school house or its appendages, it shall be lawful for 
ficer, to the superintendent, once every year, on or be- | the said trustees, the survivor or survivors of them, to 
fore the first day of November. convey the same to the supervisors or town council of 
Section 19. Seventy-five thousand dollars are hereby | the proper district; and from thenceforth, the said su- 
appropriated out of the school fund, for the year one | pervisors or town council shall hold the said property, 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, which amount | for the same term and for the same use for which it was 
shall be annually thereafter appropriated and paid as | granted to the said trustees. 
hereinafter directed, until the year when the schocl| Section 24. That it shall be the duty of the treasurer 
fund shall yield an interest of one hundred thousand dol-| of each county for the time being, to receive all the 
lars annualiy, when that sum shall be distributed in| moneys, from whatever sources they may arise or be- 
each year amongst the school divisions created by the | come due, that are to be distributed and applied to the 
adoption of this act, in manner following:—The super- | support of schools created under the provision of this 
intendent of common schools shall give notice, in at least | act, which said county, to keep a just and true account 
one public newspaper in every school division within | of all his receipts and payments, which the auditors of 
this Commonwealth, for the space of three weeks, of | the county shall audit, settle and adjust, in like manner 
the sum to which such division may be entitled, having | audit, settle and adjust his accounts as county treasurer, 
reference in such distribution to the number of taxsble | which accounts, so audited shall be transmitted to the 
inhabitants in said division; and these funds shall be| superintendent of common schools, by the county com- 
again distributed to the different districts, in proportion | missioners, as directed by this act. And the said trea- 
to the taxables of said districts, according to the provi- | surer’s accounts shall contain a true statement of all 
sions of this act; and as soon as practicable thereafter, | moneys received during the year, for the use of any 
the said superintendent shall cause the distributive share | school or schools of any division or district of his coun- 
of each school division entitled thereto,to be paid tothe | ty, designating in said accounts, from what sources said 
county treasurer, which shall be apportioned amongst | moneys have been derived, and such accounts shall be 
the respective districts of the several divisions, accord-) sworn or affirmed to by him. 
ing to the said: principle of distribution prescribed for} Section 25. Upon settlement of the account of such 
the superintendent; and the same rule shal] be observ-| treasurer, if any balance is found due by him, the tran- 
ed in the distribution of the proceeds of the tax imposed | script of such balance may be filed in the court of com- 











upon the county for the same purpose, by the delegate 
meeting hereinbefore provided for. 

Section 20. All monies that may come into the pos- 
session of the county treasurers, for the use of any 
school district or districts within their respective divi- 
visions, shal] be paid over by the said treasurers to the 


mon pleas of the proper county, the same shall be a 
lien upon the real estate of such treasurer, in like 
manner as balances due by him to the county and com- 
monwealth are made liens by the act of assembly. 
Section 26. So much of any act of the General As- 
sembly as is hereby altered or supplied, is hereby re- 
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pealed, except the act and its supplements now in op- 
eration in the city and county of Philadelphia, entitled 
**An act to provide for the education of children at 
the public expense within the city and county of Phila- 
delphia,” which is made concurrent with the provisions 
of this act, and is in no wise to be considered as altered, 
amended or repealed, except so far that the citi- 
zens of said city and county shall be entitled to receive 
their due proportion and share of any money which 
may be appropriated out of the school fund, by the le- 
gislature, in pursuance of the provision of this act. 

Section 27. Immediately after the passage of this act, 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth shall cause circu- 
lar letters, with the said act attached thereto, to be ad- 
dressed to the sheriff of each county, and it shall be the 
duty of the sheriff aforesaid, to publish the same in two 
or more newspapers in his county, if so many be pub- 
lished therein, for three successive weeks, in such man- 
ner as shall secure the timely organization, under this 
act, according to the provisions thereof, the expense to 
be defrayed out of the county treasury. 

WM. PATTERSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
THO’S RINGLAND, 
Speaker of the Senate. 


Approved—This first day of April eighteen hundred 
and thirty-four. GEO, WOLF. 


From the Commercial Herald. 
PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE. 


At.a meeting of the Merchants, Manufacturers, Me- 
chanics and Traders, subscribers to the Philadelphia 
Exchange, held at the Exchange, on Saturday, the Sth 
April, 1834. 

Joan R. Nerr, Esq, was called to the chair, and 
Richard Price appointed Secretary. 

The object of the meeting having been stated by the 
Chairman—whereupon, Gerard Ralston offered the 
following preamble and resolutions, which were adopt- 
ed, viz: 

Whereas, other commercial cities have derived very 
great facilities in transacting business from the assem- 
bling, at a certain and fixed hour, ofall persons engaged 
in trading: and, whereas, the dispersed locality of the 
places of business render it peculiarly important that 
the traders of this community should meet at a certain 
time of each day—'t herefore, be it 

Resolved, That One o’clock be fixed as the hour of 
High Change, when Merchants, Manufacturers, and ail 
other persons engaged in buying and selling, are parti- 
cularly requested to attend 

Resolved, That the persons now present pledge 
themselves to attend for at /east five minutes at the hour 
above designated, and that they will exert themselves 
to procure the assembling of as many of the trading 
community as possible. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting are due to 
the President and Managers of the Philadelphia Ex- 
change Company, for the judicious arrangement and 
conveniences which this building affords to the wants 
of the business community of this city. 

Resolved, That the proceedings be signed by the 
Chairman and Secretary, and published in the daily 
papers. 

JOHN R. NEFF, Chairman. 

Ricwarp Pricer, Secretary. 


Messrs Editors. —I was much pleased with the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of Merchants, Manufacturers 
and Traders in general, held this day to fix the hour for 
holding Change. The unanimity, and numerous and 
respectable character of the assembly, prove that this 
important measure is duly appreciated. If this happy 
commencement be followed up and continued, we may 
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expect the most important results to the trade of our 
city. The Exchange is neutral ground, where every 
one meets on a footing of equality, and can transact his 
business with great promptitude, and on terms of much 
greater advantage than if he is obliged to go to the 
counting house of the person from whom-he wishes to 
buy, or to whom he may wish to sell an article. As 
some information respecting the Exchanges of other 
places may be of interest to your readers, I beg to give 
you some memoranda of those I have attended in the 
course of some years rambles over the commercial 
world, 

New York Exchange assembles at 2} o’clock P. M. 
but is not fully attended till 3} o’clock, which is called 
‘high change.”” This mceting is composed of import- 
ing and shipping merchants, wholessle dry goods mer- 
chants, grocers, ship masters, ship and house builders, 
master mechanics, and in short of every one who wish- 
es to be sure of meeting the business men of the town 
with whom he may have transactions. ‘This institution 
is found to be of the greatest advantage to New York, 
by giving unity of action, and creating a commercial 
spirit, and affording great facilities for doing an immense 
business in a short space of time. 

The Liverpool Exchange is badly regulated—the 
hours are from 2 to 5 P. M. and if the visitor wishes to 
be sure of seeing the persons who frequent it, he may be 
obliged to waste three hours before he can accomplish 
his purpose. 

The London Exchange is admirably conducted. At 
4 o’clock, P. M. the crowd begins to pour in, and by 44 
o’clock it is ** high change.” At 43 o’clock it ceases, 
when Beadles go round with large bells, with which 
they make such a deafening noise that the assembly is 
soon dispersed, and the gates are locked, and no one 
allowed to enter until next day. All the principal mer- 
chants have regular places of resort on Change. For 
example, Mr. Rothschild is always to be found on fo- 
reign post days, on the “Italian walk;” the Messrs, 
Baring, Brothers & Co. are to be found at the Column 
which they have frequented for years. Those mer- 
chants who are in the American trade, frequent the 
‘* American Walk;” those who are in the Russian and 
Swedish trade frequent the ‘* Baltic Walk,” and those 
in the German trade frequent the “Hamburg Walk.” 

The Amsterdam Exchange is aleo we'l regulated. The 
bell begins to ring at half past two o’clock, P. M. and 
if all persons who wish to enter the gates before the 
clock strikes three, do not succeed in getting in, they 
are compelled to pay a small fee, amounting to 8 or 10 
cents, for admission. If any one wishes to enter at half 
past three o’clock, he is obliged to pay a fee of a half 
guilder. So much importance is attached to regular at- 
tendance on change, that if a house is not represented 
either personally or by one of the confidential clerks, it 
is considered that a death has occurred in the family of 
some one of the partners, or that bankruptcy or some 
other misfortune has occurred. 

The Antwerp Exchange is equally well regulated as 
the preceding—high change is at 5 o’clock, P. M. when 
the gates are closed, and to gain admittance, a fee of a 
half franc is paid, 

The other Exchanges say those of Hamburg, Rotter- 
dam, St. Petersburg, &c. &c. are somewhat differently 
managed, but as a general rule it may be stated that a 
stranger may be always sure of meeting the principal 
Merchants, Manufacturers, Shipmasters, and large 
dealers of every description at these convenient places 
of resort. As regards the Philadelphia Exchange, I 
hope every individual in the city and county who does 
any thing like a wholesale business, whether he be a 
merchant, manufacturer, dry goods merchant, grocer, 
broker, shipmaster, builder, or lawyer, or retired capi- 
talist, will consider it his duty to be present fur at leust 
5 minutes of each day at one o’clock—if business re- 
quires, he may stay as much longer as convenient. If 
every one having business to transact, will make it a 
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rule to be punutual to the hour, it will facilitate transac 
tions and lead to the most important and beneficia 
commercial arrangements. 

' The Philadelphia Exchange is a magnificent as well 
as most convenient edifice for the purpose designed, 
and if our citizens will make full use of it, they will de- 
rive important facilities in the transactions of their busi-’ 
ness—if they do not, they will have to blame themselves 
for not receiving all the benefits it is intended to afford, 

A MERCHANT. 
April 5, 1834. 
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TOLLS ON PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. 


Tolls at Harrisburg, received up to the Sd of April 

$1, 638 08. 

[By the politeness of Mr. Hendel, collector at Ports- 
mouth (Middletown) we are enabled to present,the fol- 
lowing statement ] 

Statement of the number of Boats cleared at Ports- 
mouth, in the month of March, together with the amount 
of tolls received daily, 


1834. Cleared, Amount of tolls paid. 
March 4 Une Boat, $0 48 
5 do 1 17 

6 do 2 10 

7 Two do 2 08 

8 Seven do 22 41 

9 Three do 6 82 













From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 
JAMES COX, 


The death of James Cox, was announced in this paper 
within a few days,at the advanced age of 83. Mr. Cox 
was tuo remarkable a man to be allowed to pass away 
among us without atleast a slight notice, His great 
passion was book collecting, and during a long life, he 
was so thoroughly embued with the bioliomania,that he 
sacrificed all his income to the attainment of his object, 
so long as he was able to exert himself in his profession. 
He came to this country from England, when a young 
man. Passing along Almond street, he saw a lady at 
her front door, whom he recognized as having emigrat- 
ed from his own country, and a friendship was formed 
between them, Mr. Cox became her heir, and having 
now a comfortable house over his head, and some small 
income besides that derived from the exercise of his 
talents, he devoted himself very much to forming a li- 
brary, and to literary pursuits, passing only a part of 
each day in teaching drawing and painting, 

He was long the fashionable drawing master in the 
families of our wealthiest citizens, and in boarding 
schools, &c. Robert Morris and General Washington 
were among his patrons, Being almost the only pro- 
fessor of his art, Mr. Cox found money flow in upon 
him in a perennial stream, and what was so easily made 
was as rapidly spent. The book stores, book stalls and 
auctions, were daily visited in search of varieties; his 


10 ne an 1 26 | billsat one book store alone, are declared to have ex- 
11 heen. de 3 55 | ceeded a thousand dollars per annum, for many succes- 
12 Six do 33 39 | sive years, while his importations from Europe were 
13 Gee deo 0 34 | also considerable. Books on the Fine Arts, when such 
14 a 6 39 | things were unknown in our public and private Libra- 
15 Seven do 134 57 | ries, were to be seen only in his collection; hence his 
16 om da 130 35 | rooms were the resort of artists, and from this store- 
17 Three do 94 33 | house emanated patterns for various kinds of house 
19 Five do 296 11 | decorations, theatrical ornaments, scenery, and so 
20 Thisteah do 666 20 | forth. Music too he cultivated successfully, and was 
21 one de 45 59| intimate with the most prominent professors of the 
22 Seven do 197 4g | art. His purse was not unfrequently opened to poor 
3 wales do 368 87 | actors and others. 
24 Five A 154 30 A bachelor with these habits, and without a relative 
25 Tn do 95 59 | inthe country, living to his great age, may be suppos- 
26 ‘Sinan. de 117 23 | ed to have survived most of his friends and intimates,as 
97 Fifteen do 391 62| well asa large portion of even his scholars; such was 
28 Sixteen do 219 96 | the case, and when the writer of this imperfect notice 
99 Mine do 62 29 | was first attracted to his house by the fame of his libra- 
3 Six do 226 57 | ry, within about three years, he found hima solitary be- 
31 Eleven do 105 06| ing of extremely eccentric habits. His companions 















Amount received in March, $3,386 11 
Harr. Chron, 


SHEEP KILLED Bx Cars.—Incredible as this may 
sound, we have good authority for saying the deed has 
actually been perpetrated in this county. Several cats, 
of the common species, with their progeny, have for 
three or four years past made an old stone quarry in 
Martic township their abiding place, and in that time it 
would seem have relapsed to the wild state and aequir- 
ed the ferocious and predatory habits natural to their 
tribe. A short time ago some of them were seen in 
pursuit of a full grown sheep belonging to the flock of 
Mr. Martin Herr, of that vicinity. They soon overtook 
it, dragged it to the ground, and before the person who 
witnessed the scene could reach the spot, they succeed- 
ed in so lacerating the poor animal’s throat that it bled 
to death ina short time. It required considerable exer- 
tion to drive them off. A dog, subsequently sent in pur- 
suit of them, caught one, but would probably have been 
himself worsted in the conflict that ensued, had not the 
owner come to his rescue: It is said that they also pur- 
sued a small boy some time ago, and followed him a 
considerable distance, as is now supposed with deadly 
intent, —Lancaster Examiner. 


were a dcg and maccaw; the latter, remarkable for its 
splendid plumage, its loquacity, and mischievous dis- 


position. 


Much persuasion was necessary, in order to obtain a 
view of his books, which were stored away in a second 
story room, in double and treble rows, and covered 
with cobwebs and dust, while the floor was strewn with 
portfolios of drawings, scraps of music, broken instru- 
ments, hour glasses, plaster casts, &c. with not a few 
evidences of the inroads of vermin of sundry descrip- 
tions. 

A few hours passed here convinced the writer that 
the collection possessed great value, both as a eurious 
and useful library of reference, and his exertions, aid- 
ed by others, were immediately used to induce the ven- 
erable owner so to dispose of the accumulation of his 
long life, as that his literary treasures might not be dis- 
persed, but remain a monument of his industry and taste 
to posterity. The greatest reluctance was evinced at 
the very idea of parting with these old companions, who 
had cheered his solitude, and given him an object to 
live for. After frequent casual conversations, his judg- 
ment became convinced of the propriets of depositing 
his books in an institution where they would be kept 
together, and having negotiated with him for the Libra- 
ry Company of Philadelphia, who agreed to give him 
an annuity of four hundred dollars fur his support in de- 
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clining life, the writer had the pleasure of transporting miles. On this distance, there are also 5 planes, whose 
nearly the whole of the collection to enrich the shelves | horizontal length is 13,443 feet, with an aggregate de- 
of sackfacdiaotend. The number of volumes ex- | scent of 1,204 62 feet. . 
ceeded five thousand, The lowest grade is on plane No. 9, which rises 7} 
Thus the Library Company has been benefited, | feet the 100, and the highest grade is on planes No. 6, 
while Mr. Cox obtained the object of his wishes, that | 7, and 8, which rise 10} feet to the 100, 
vf leaving entire his literary treasures in a place where 
they will be appreciated, and where his name, inscrib- 
ed in each, will cause him to be remembered. Ente, April 5, 1834. 
The passion for collecting remained to the last. With | : : wc 
his increased income, he has been since an occasional) | LAk® NavieaTron.— Che Steam Boats, Oliver New- 
attender at book sales, laying the foundation of another , berry, Wm. Peacock, Pioneer, Ohio and Delaware,are 
library ;—had he lived long enough, his old hive would | aking regular trips up and down this lake, as far as 
probably have been again filled. | the ice will permit. None have yet been below Dun- 
The Directors of the Library having granted Mr. Cox | kirk. Several schooners are also plying between this 
the free use of the books of the Institution, he was for | Place and Detroit. Several other boats and schooners 
some time a regular visiter, when age and increasing | are in readiness to commence their trips as soon as bu- 
infirmities permitted so long awalk. He had many an. | Siness will warrant. This, however, can hardly be ex- 





_ ecdotes to tell of his books, the difficulty he had en-| pected until a communication is opened to some of our 


countered in procuring this, and the envy he had ex- | eastern markets. Buffalo is still blockaded with ice; 
cited at having the good fortune to possess that curious | and we are informed by travellers, from that direction, 
specimen of typography or engraving, and his conver- | that it is doubtful whether a free communication can be 
sation generally ended, with the history of some old | had with it before the first of May. 
citizen’s attempt to purchase or bribe from him one of; _ From this place, upward, the lake was clear and na- 
his literary treasures. | vigable in February, and has continued so ever since. 
The remains of Mr. Cox were deposited in St. Paul’s | Thus, we have already lost over five weeks of the best 
Church Yard, on Sunday, the 30th of March, and | Season for business, for want of a cheap communication 
though followed by no single relative, a train of respec- | from this place, tothe Atlantic cities, and, in all proba- 
table citizens and neighbors accompanied them to their | bility, we shall lose from three to four weeks more. 
long home. His monument is his books, and by them Li How long will Pennsylvania remain blind to her own 
he will long be remembered by the citizens of Phila- | interests? How long will she permit such invaluable 
delphia, comparatively very few of whom could have | #dvantages which nature has bestowed upon her, to re- 
been aware of the existence of so singularly eccentric a | ™in unimproved, through fear of adding a few thousand 
being as Jamzs Cox, the Artist and Bibliomaniac. His | dollars to the debt of millions which she has already in- 
remaining property is understood to have passed by will Cured in prosecuting her internal improvement, with- 
to the son of one of his former friends and associates, _| Out accomplishing the object of her ambition, We wish 
s. | the legislature would pause one moment in their suicidal 
| career, and reflect upou the prize which they are dis- 
Ir Is SETTLED AT Last.—We are told that the Com- | carding. We wish the members could calculate and 
missioners, yesterday, completed the contract for the ®Ppreciate the amount of business, that is, and that 
purchase of the square of ground, lately owned by Jas. | which must hereafter be done through Lake Erie, But 
Ross, Esq., fronting on Fourth, Grant, and Ross streets, | with those who are wilfully blind, it is of no use to rea- 
and Diamond alley, being 337 feet by 230, for $20,000. | son.—Erie Observer. 
The spot selected is very high and airy, and, in those 
respects, certainly admirably calculated for the pur- ; , 
poses to which it is to be devoted—the erection of a| ©o4t.—Another extensive steam boat proprietor— 
Court House and Prison.—We are well pleased that | °¢ interested in four or five of the best boats on this 
the decision has been made, although the selection is | lake—has confirmed the statement which we made last 
not the one which we would have preferred.—Pitts- | Week, on a similar authority,—that if the canal was 
burgh Gazette. completed so that we could get the Mercer or Venango 
cates | coal, it would be used for fuel by all the steam boats 
The Rail Road over the Mountain, and the Canal.— | »avigating the lake.—J6. 
The Ebensburg Sky furnishes the following particu- 
lars. We publish them for the purpose of keeping our : as 
traveling friends in remembrance of what can be seen, There will be over thirty-three steam boats on Lake 
without going out of Pennsylyania in the ‘ summer Erie alone, during this season, besides a number con- 
trips.” nected with them and running on Detroit river and lake 
The following table shows the horizontal length and Michigan. Several more will be built during the sea- 
the height of each inclined Plane on the Portage Rail | $00. ‘The number of schooners amount now to about, 














Road, numbered from Conemaugh, eastward. we believe over, one hundred and fifty; and before the 
Feet. Feet. season is through they will probably exceed two hun- 
No.1, Length, 1,600 eight, 150 00 dred, besides what trade with Lake Ontario through 
2, 1,755 134 49 | the Welland canal.—/Jé, 
3, 1,585 130 50 
4, 2,138 187 86 3 
5, 2.6204 201 64 | Ovr Canats,-—From the Holidaysburgh Aurora, we 
6, 2.700 266 50 | learn that about 30 boats had arrived at, and departed 
7, 2.642 260 50 | from that place during the week ending the 4th inst. 
8, 3.100 307 60 | Large quantities of goods were brought by these boats, 
9, 2714 189 50 | destined for the west. The amount of tolls received by 
10, 2.988 180 52 | the Collector at Hollidaysburg up to the Ist inst. was 


From the basin at Conemaugh to the Turnpike road ; $1200; at Harrisburg, to March 31st, $1,638 80. 
at the Summit, the distance isa little over 25 miles—on 
this distance there are 5 planes, the horizontal length of | 
which is 9,7474 feet, which overcome an elevation of Printed every Saturday morning, by Wm. F. Geddes, 
894 40 feet. . From the Turnpike road at the summit, No, 9, Library street, Philadelphia. 
to the basin at Hollidaysburg, the distance is about 114 | : 
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